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spite this, much richness of thought will be given, though n« 
solution of problems is attempted. The poems treat much 

" Of the measureless annoy 
The pain and havoc wrought 
By fate on man." 

To the question of the meaning of natural phenomena regarded 
as data from which man may deduce or conjecture his relation to 
the mind of the universe, Mr. Bridges says Canon Dixon's an- 
swer attempts no further decision than this: that "nature is 
grave and rebuking man's folly forbids any bad solution." The 
final words of the book give insight into the matter and quality : 

" But let me not have failed to heaven and earth 
In setting forth with order not undue 
The mighty workers of this world's affairs, 

Fatality, infinity, these two, 
The one the only yoke the other wears." 



If Mr. Bridges's sincere and scholarly preface is all that such 
a work should be, Mr. Gilbert Chesterton's Introduction is all 
that has no right to the circulation of print. It is pert, flippant 
and insincere; it slings about irreverently great names, great 
words and great causes. It is a child's wanton dragging of 
smuggled treasure through the dust of the daily frolic. It is a 
question whether the duty of the critic is to pass the work by 
with the silent scorn it deserves or to warn such as might be 
deceived that the whole matter is a little word- juggling meant 
to deceive their simplicity. To one who can write of the "aim- 
less revolt of Shelley " and who can say such silly things as 
that "the revolution succeeded in France because it was an 
affair of soldiers; the revolution failed in England because it 
was an affair of poets," there is little to reply. It merely means 
that cheap journalism has won a cheap freedom to utter pert 
remarks by a fat and phlegmatic optimism too lazy to know 
its facts or weigh its words. 

The poems* which Mr. Chesterton thus introduces had knocked, 
so the author naively tells us, for four years at the publisher's 
doors in vain. The writer meant well and might have been par- 

•"A Vision of Life." Darrell Figgis. With an Introduction by 
Gilbert Chesterton. New York: John Lane & Co., 1909. 
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doned much but for the introduction. Yet it is but honest to 
say that the thought is commonplace throughout and foolish at 
intervals. The diction contains such gems as " exquisitry," " liv- 
erous passions," " a ruddy whore mellisonant," " surfeit illumes 
the shadow of joy," " I could not see aught goal," " harlots nude 
are chasteless and brazen," " the throstle glimpses a vision " ; 
while prepositions are simply shaken out with a pepper-pot over 
the pages where they go " winning out," " waxing on," " learning 
out " and " stripping to." 

One song has the impertinence to begin : " I arise from dreams 
of thee." No wonder the journalist attempts to belittle the great 
poet from whom his poet is to take entire lines. 

One stanza is worth quoting entire, as it gives the flavor of 
the whole book and sums up so completely all Mr. Chesterton's 
view of life; thought not being offered in the form of a paradox, 
it lacks the false glamour of originality the journalist usually 
lends his obvious views : 

" Howe'er 'tis, 
Baby, shun no duty's call. 
Fear thy God, love peoples all, 
Then whatever shall befall, 
Thine is bliss." 



Aristophanes was the father of Mr. Trevelyan's brilliant di- 
vertissement* and the freakish muse of Browning the mother, but 
Hermes stood godfather and gave stolen goods for a christening 
gift. It was not enough that he should furnish the slave, 
Xanthus, with a speech cut over from Falstaff's and the queen 
Merope with a scruple of Macbeths, and catch up more than 
a cry from Marlowe,. but he splices a half line or so from Tenny- 
son to a phrase of Shelley's and adds the burden of one of the 
loveliest Elizabethan lyrics to make weight; elsewhere, too, the 
author appropriates almost the whole of the superb madrigal 
which the Christ Church manuscript has preserved for us. This 
is Saturnalia with a vengeance. But as at the solstitial feast 
all licenses were lawful, so here all may pass as part of the very 
excellent fooling. These capers and morris dances of wit, these 

* " Sisyphus : An Operatic Fable." By R. C. Trevelyan. New York, 
London, Bombay: Longmans, Green & Co., 1908. 



